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SWITOH OFF; 


OR, 


THE WAR OF THE STUDENTS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE ATTIC CHAMBER. 


PPaHArs Christy Holgate overstated his 
moral convictions at the time he stole the 
money. According to his own story, he had 
not intended to retain it at first, though the 
possession was a temptation to keep it. As 
nearly as I could judge, his brother-in-law. had 





intended to secure the plunder for himself, and 
at the same time force the wretched criminal 
to bear the guilt of the crime. Trottwood had 
compelled him te remain at his house, in the 
hope of getting the money. When this hope 
failed him, —if it had yet failed him, —he still 
held on to the victim because his services were 
valuable. 

I had to refresh my memory with's few faets 
which had come to my knowledge, befor’ I 
could fully believe that Christy’s relatives were 
perfidious enough to treat him as he represent- 
ed that they had. A father in New Hampshire 
gave his son all his property on condition that 
the latter should take care of him during the 
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remainder of his life. The ungrateful son sold 
the farm, went to another state, and permitted 
the old man to die in the poor house. Two 
similar instances were within my own knowl- 
edge, and I had no difficulty, after thinking of 
these things, in believing that the engineer's 
story was all true. 

Christy was a criminal before the law, liable 
to be sent to the penitentiary for a long period. 
Even his sister might have brought herself to 
believe that she was doing him a favor by sav- 
ing him from such a fate, on the terms she and 
her husband exacted. The poor man’s spirits 
were broken; he had no power of resistance, 
and he suffered rather than flee from his un- 
natural friends. Trottwood lived but to make 
money. His son had no higher view of life. 

The capture of Tommy Toppleton was a 
bold and daring outrage, when the social posi- 
tion and influence of his father are considered. 
It would have been safer to kidnap some friend- 
less boy; but it would have been a profitiess 
task. I was inclined to believe that the im- 
prisonment of the little magnate in the attic 
of the farm-house was an afterthought, and 
not a scheme deliberately meditated. Proba- 
bly a portion of Jed’s statement was true. I 
had no doubt that Tommy was saucy and in- 
sulting, and even that he had thrown stones 
at the young farmer. It was like him to do 
so. Thus provoked, Jed might have carried 
his idea of vengeance farther than he first 
intended, assisted by a suggestion of making 
money out of the operation. 

Though it would have done the little gentle- 
man no harm to remain a prisoner, under the 
harsh treatment of these people, for a week or 
or two, it was neither just nor right to permit 
the outrage. If I had consented to it, Wolf 
Penniman would not, for he knew how much 
pain and anxiety his absence would give to 
Grace Toppleton, as well as to her parents, 
with whom the young captain was now on 
tolerably friendly terms. 

After Christy had given up the money, we 
seated ourselves in the rear of the barn, to 
wait until we felt sure that the people in the 
house were sound asleep, and to consider the 
means by which we were to effect the rescue 
of the prisoner. If the door of the chamber 
could be opened, we could easily get him down 
stairs before his jailers ascertained what we 
were about. Christy thought he might pick 
the lock; but he was afraid Jed was sleeping 
with one ear open on account of his prisoner. 

‘¢ Wh it kind of a door is it?” asked Wolf. 

“It is a common battened door, of three 
quarter inch boards.” 
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' “Then it is not very strong?” 

‘No; I could put my shoulder through it 
without any trouble.” 

“*We will do it in that way,” said Wolf, 
quietly; and he proceeded to give the details 
of his plan, to which neither Christy nor my- . 
self offered any objections. 

“I will go up to bed,” said the penitent. 
“In about half an hour, I will break down the 
door, take the boy through my room, and send 
him down on the ladder. When you are ready, 
one of you had better come up the ladder, and 
tap lightly on the window.” 

* All right.” 

Christy left us, and we made our way back 
to the place where we had left the horse and 
wagon. It was necessary to have the convey- 
ance where we could start without, any delay, 
as soon as Tommy was at liberty. I led the 
horse into the road, and heading him towards 
Priam, fastened him to atree.. We then walked 
up to the front of the farm-house, stepping so 
carefully as not to make any noise. Every- 
thing was quiet, and I had no doubt that the 
farmer and his son were both sound asleep. 
When the half hour had expired, as nearly as 
we could judge, I went up the ladder, and 
tapped lightly on the attic window. 

A moment later I heard a crash and a 
scream. As I afterwards learned, the sudden 
assault startled Tommy, who had just fallen 
asleep. But he had not taken off his clothes, 
and Christy conducted him through his own 
chamber to the window, taking the precaution 
to lock the door behind him, so as to delay 
pursuit when Jed came up stairs. 

‘“‘Hurry up, Tommy?” said I, in a low voice, 
as I helped the intended victim out upon the 
ladder. 

“O, is it you, Ned?” he replied, quivering 
with agitation as he recognized my voice. 

** Be careful on the ladder,” I added, as he 
commenced the descent. 

He went down with all the speed his trem- 
bling limbs would permit. I was in advance 
of him, and kept one eye upon him, to make 
sure that he did not fall. He was followed 
by Christy, who was also very nervous under 
the excitement of the moment. Before I 
reached the bottom of the ladder, I heard a 
great commotion in the house. There were 
hurried footsteps within; but, before the in- 
mates had discovered what the matter was, we 
were all upon the ground, and hurrying to- 
wards the woods, where the horse was await- 
ing us. 

*¢ That was well done,” said Wolf. 

“It was done quickly, at any rate,” replied. . 
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Christy. “I suppose Jed understands by this 
time that his prisoner is gone. I locked my 
door, as I always do, and he will tr’ k I am 
still in my room.” 

“He will see that the door of Tommy’s room 
is broken down,” I added. 

“Yes; and if he stops to think, he'will see 
that it could not have been done from the in- 
side, for the door opens into the room.” 

“No matter,” said Wolf, lightly. ‘‘ He may 
think what he pleases, now we are all safe.” 

Arriving at the wagon, we all got in, for for- 
tunately there were two seats in the vehicle. 
Wolf took the reins, and in a moment more 
we were on our way to Priam. Tommy was 
on the back seat with me, while Christy sat in 
front with the captain. Thus far the little mag- 
nate had not spoken a word since he recognized 
me, and was conscious that he was in the hands 
of friends. He had been terribly frightened; 
for, though he was not deficient in pluck, the 
incidents of his night’s experience had been 
rude enough to startle even one with the 
strongest nerves. 

As I had seen for myself, Jed handled him 
very roughly; and probably he had not mod- 
erated his treatment after we parted. The 
mere fact that he was in the toils of his bitter 
and vindictive enemy was enough to shake his 
wonted faith in himself. 

“How do you feel, Tommy?” I asked, after 
we had ridden a short distance. 

“T don’t feel very well,” he replied, in a tone 
so subdued and broken, that it did not sound 
atall natural. ‘‘I am sore and lame.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” I inquired. 

“T believe that fellow meant to kill me.” 

“No; I think not.” - 

“ He didn’t come a great way from it, at any 
rate,” added he; and it seemed to me that he 
was trying to choke down a disposition to 
“have a good cry.” 

“Did he hurt you?” I asked, fearful that he 
had received more injury than I had before 
suspected. ‘ 

“How much pounding do you suppose I can 
stand?” he replied. 

“Did he pound you?” 

“Half a dozen times, besides knocking me 
about like a dog. He hammered me with his 
whip several times before he got me to the 
house. Every time I tried to get away, he 
gave me some. After he locked me up in the 
room, I made an effort to break the door down, 
and he came in, and gave it to me with a strap, 
till Lagreed to keep still. I believe he meant 
to kill me.” 

“Not so bad as that, let us hope.” 





** What did he mean to do, then?” demanded 
Tommy, who was evidently disposed to put the 
worst phase upon the case. ‘“ What did he , 
shut me up in that room for, after he had 
licked me till I was sore?” 

**T don’t know what he intended to do; but 
I suppose it was only to punish you for what 
you did yesterday.” 

“Do you think I did anything yesterday to 
deserve such savage treatment?” 

“ Perhaps not; but certainly it is not your 
fault that Jed or the girl was not killed or 
badly injured in that scrape,” I answered, 
willing that he should derive all the moral 
benefit possible from his sufferings; but I 
spoke only what I believed to be the naked 
truth. “If Jed and the girl had been in the 
wagon when the colt whisked round so sud- 
denly, I don’t see what could have saved one 
or both of them from a broken limb or a 
broken neck.” , 

‘You are hard on me, Ned,” replied Tommy. 

“Well, I only state the facts as they are. 
Briscoe and I told Fryes to stop playing.” 

The little magnate relapsed into silence. 
His spirit had been broken for the first time 
in his life. Never before had he been con- 
quered, or treated as his relentless persecutor 
had treated him. I allowed him to think the 
matter over for himself. 

“Ned, I believe you are right,” said he, at 
last. ‘I begin to think I was in the wrong; 
and perhaps this fellow has given me no more 
than I deserve.” 

**His conduct was wrong; it was outra- 
geous, whatever may be said of yours,” I re- 
plied. 

‘‘Ned, I have been very miserable to-day. 
I was so before I met Jed in the road. I was 
thinking, as I walked along, what I had done 
to make the fellows hate me so badly.” 

“T don’t think they hate you. They won’t 
stand your tyranny — that’s all.” 

“They don’t like me, any how.” 

‘¢ That's so,” I answered, candidly. 

He was silent again. I was glad to learn 
that he had begun to review his past con- 
duct before the ruffian took him in hand. 
It seemed to me that Tommy had switcHED 
OFF. 

‘* Who is this man on the front seat?” whis- 
pered Tommy. 

“Christy Holgate.” 

I told the story of Christy in a whisper, so 
that the subject of it, who was busily engaged 
in conversation with Wolf,, should not. hear 
me. 

We had two penitents that night. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE DISASTER ON THE WHARF. 


T was long after midnight when we arrived 
at the hotelin Priam. We were all fatigued 
enough to retire immediately, and Tommy Top- 
pleton and I took a room together at his 
suggestion. He did not like to be alone, and 
I judged that he found it difficult to banish the 
image of his terrible tormentor from his mind. 
Without distorting the truth in regard to his 
past conduct, I did all I could to comfort him. 
When he undressed himself, I was shocked to 
see the bruises and wales upon his body. He 
had suffered much more than I supposed; but 
he conducted himself with much fortitude, and 
I really sympathized with him. 

I washed the wales in cold water, and did 
everything for him which the circumstances 
permitted. He did not say much after we 
went to the room, except to express his grati- 
tude to Wolf and myself for the service we 
had rendered him. I did not wake the next 
morning till the young captain rapped on my 
door. I admitted him and Christy Holgate. 


‘How do you feel, Tommy?” asked Wolf, 
tenderly, as my bedfellow gpened his eyes. 

“*T don’t feel very well,” replied he. 

“Perhaps you had better go down on the 


boat with me.” 

‘Thank you, Wolf. I will. I intended to 
join the battalion, and serve in whatever place 
the new major gives me, just to show that I 
am right towards the fellows,” added Tommy, 
languidly; ‘‘ but I don’t feel able to do so.” 

Tommy had, indeed, switched off. 

** Do you feel sick?” inquired Wolf. 

“T do; and I want to go home. Before I 
go, I wish you all to promise me one thing.” 

‘“Whatis that?” 

**Do not say a word to any one about what 
has happened to me at that house— not a 
word,” answered Tommy, earnestly. 

“Why so?” inquired Wolf. 

‘*T'll tefl you another time. 
stairs in a few minutes. 

Our visitors retired, and I saw that my com- 
panion was suffering much pain. He was 
hardly able to get out of bed, and I assisted 
him in dressing himself. 

*T don’t see how we can keep this affair 
still, Tommy,” said I. “All the fellows will 
want to know where you have been.” 

Don’t tell them. I have fought the battle, 
and got the worst of it. I don’t want to be 
laughed at, and I don’t want to be pitied. I 
feel sick, and I’m all used up.” 

“Youwill have to tell your own folks about it.” 


¢ 


I will be down 





“No, I will not,” he protested stoutly, even 
in his weakness. 

“They will see the marks upon your body,” 

“*T shall not say where I got them.” 

‘**Don’t you intend to prosecute Jed for what 
he has done?” 

“No!” he replied, decidedly. “If I can 
get out of this scrape, I will never get into an- 
other.” 

I was entirely satisfied that he should have 
his own way. I helped him down stairs, for I 
found that he needed my assistance. He paid 
the bill of the whole party at the office, and 
ordered a wagon to convey him to the steamer. 
I was really alarmed about him, for though he 
put the best face upon his condition, I was cer- 
tain that he was very ill. He was hot and 
feverish, and I was glad that in a couple of 
hours more he would be at home. 

I went on board of the Ucayga with him, as 
she made fast to the wharf. Wolf gave him 
his state-room, and he lay down in the berth. 
I shook his hand as I left him, and he pressed 
mine with the warmth of a true friend. Leav- 
ing him, I went down to the engine-room, at 
the door of which Christy was waiting, deeply 
agitated in view of his approaching meeting 
with the man he had wronged. Wolf and I 
went in first, to prepare the way. * 

“Father, here is the money you lost two 
years ago — twenty-four hundred dollars,” said 
the young captain, presenting the roll of bills 
to the astonished engineer. 

“You don’t mean so, Wolf!” exclaimed Mr. 
Pennimain. 

“Count the money, father, and see if I 
don’t.” 

“Where in the world did you get it?” 

* Ned, here, put me on the track of it yes- 
terday, and that is the reason I left the boat. 
But, father, we haven’t much time to talk now. 
I found Christy Holgate on his knees begging 
Heaven for forgiveness of his crime. If God 
can forgive him, surely yeu can, father, for 
Christy gave me back the money. He is a new 
man now.” ' 

“ Well, but —” 

“* Here he is, father,” interrupted Wolf, lead- 
ing the penitent into the engine-room. 

« There’s my hand, Christy,” said Mr. Penni- 
man, suiting the action to the word. ‘“ What 
my boy says I believe.” 

‘Ralph, I don’t deserve any favors from 
you; but I have suffered more with this money 
than you have without it,” replied the penitent, 
with deepemotion. “If God forgives me, and 
you forgive me, Ralph, I shall be. at peace, 
whatever happens to me in this world.” 
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“Tt’s all right,’so far as I am concerned,” 
added the engineer. 

“He is to be the assistant engineer of our 
boat, father. I have given him the place. 
Colonel Wimpleton told me to engage one 
some time ago.” , 

“All right! But do you drink anything 
now, Christy?” asked Mr. Penniman. 

“Nota drop. I haven’t tasted any kind of 
liquor since we drank together in the engine- 
room of the Ruoara.” 

“Nor I!” exclaimed Mr. Penniman. 

“And with the grace of God, I never will 
again.” é 

“Nor I!” 

The bell rang to start the engine, and I 
rushed for the plank. It was hauled in, but 
I jumped ashore without difficulty. 

“ Look out for Tommy,” I shouted to Wolf, 
as the boat began to gather headway. 

“J will take good care of him,” replied Wolf. 

“Where’s that crazy man?” shouted some 
one near me. 

I turned, and saw Jed Trottwood driving his 
fonr-year-old colt down the pier. 

“Where is he?” demanded he, fiercely, as 
he reined in his fiery animal. 

“On board that steamer,” I replied. 

“Stop her! Stop her!” yelled Jed, at the 
top of his lungs. ‘‘ Here, hold my colt!” 

The colt certainly needed holding; for, as 
the steamer began to tumble the volumes of 
water out behind her, he became alarmed, and 
stood up, as he had done when we first saw 
him. The driver, who was not so cool as 
when Miss Clarissa was at his side, tried to 
get out of the vehicle; but the restless ani- 
mal would not permit him to do so, and he 
was compelled to hold on the reins to keep 
him from running away. Jed was angry and 
excited. More of his attegtion was devoted to 
the steamer than to the colt, while the latter 
needed all his thought and all his skill. He 
was more intent upon securing the crazy man 
than the crazy horse. 

“Can't you tell the steamboat to stop, 
cap’n?” said Jed to me, as his horse still 
reared and plunged. 

“I can tell it to stop, but I don’t believe it 
will do so.” 

“That crazy man will tear somebody to 
pieces.” ‘ 

“Your colt will tear you to pieces, if you 
don’t look out for him,” I replied. 

I was no seer, but my words were more pro- 
phetic than I anticipated. Suddenly, in spite 
of bit and rein, the colt whirled round, and at- 
tempted to run up the long pier; which had 
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been extended to deep water. The pier was 
not wide enough for the wagon to turn from 
the point where it had stood, and the instant 
the fractious colt saw the yawning abyss of 
waters, towards which he was headed, he 
sheered violently. The forward wheel cut 
against the body, overturned it, and with a 
thrill of horror I saw Jed whirled into the lake. 

Several men sprang forward to seize the 
bridle of the furious beast; but the wagon 
went over into the lake. This time the snipe- 
bill, which had evidently been keyed into the 
axletree after the last disaster, did not draw 
out, as before. The whole vehicle hung to- 
gether like ‘‘ the wonderful one-horse shay.” 
For an instant the colt struggled to escape 
from the weight of the wagon, which was pull- 
ing him down, but it was only for an instant; 
then horse and vehicle dfapped into the lake 
together. ° —_— re, 

The momentum of the whirl which had tossed 
Jed into the water carried him a little beyond 
the place where his team fell, or he might have 
been entangled in the wreck, and, perhaps, 
have been kicked to death by the struggles of 
the infuriate horse. I held my breath with 
terror and anxiety for the fate of man and 
horse. Others shouted and screamed; but for 
a moment no one did anything to save the 
animal or his driver. Perceiving a skiff hauled 
up on the beach, near the upper end of the 
wharf, I rushed for it with all the speed my 
half-paralyzed limbs would permit. I pushed it 
off, and sculled towards Jed, who was flounder- 
ing in the water, out of his depth, and appar- 
ently unable to swim. 

I soon reached him, and he had nearly upset 
the boat in his efforts to get into it, when I 
begged him to desist, or he would certainly be 
drowned; but there was no more sense in him 
than there was in the colt. Cool as he had 
before been on the land, he was beside himself 
in the water. As it was impossible for him to 
get into the frail skiff, he was soon weary of ~ 
his exertions. I was of mine in keeping him 
from upsetting the boat. I finally persuaded 
him to hold on at the stern till I paddled ashore. 

Jed was safe, but the horse was not. He was 
so entangled in the harness that he could not 
swim; and his violent efforts soon disabled him. 
By this time three boats were near enough to 
do something; but the colt had somehow turned 
himself over. His head seemed to be caught 
under water, and he was still at last. A rope 
was thrown beneath him; but when he was 
pulled up by the men on the wharf, it was all 
over with him. The colt was drowned. 

Jed was overwhelmed by the disaster. He 
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swore like a pirate; and then people did not 
seem to pity him. 
was his own fault, because he had foolishly 
driven an unbroken colt upon the pier. 

‘‘ That colt was worth two hundred dollars 
of any man’s money,” muttered he, after he 
‘ had become a little cooler. ‘“‘Who’s going to 
pay for him?” he demanded, turning to me. 

“I’m not,” I replied. 

“ But I guess that Toppleton boy's folks will 
have to do it.” 

“‘T think not,” I replied, in alowtone. “If 
Tommy’s folks don’t send you to the state 
prison, you can’t afford to bring in any bills 
against them.” 

**What do you mean?” he asked, a little 
disturbed. 

I told him»what he had done to Tommy, and 
that his victim board of the Ucayga. 
He seemed to be a armed, and wanted to talk 
with me. I explained the case to him as I un- 
derstood it, and assured him he would be lucky 
if he escaped with only the loss of the colt. 

** But what do they want of the crazy man?” 
he continued. 

* Christy Holgate?” 

** You know all about him, then?” 

*“*T do; he is now one of the engineers on 
board of that boat.” 

This information was enough to complete 
the sum total of Jed’s misery. He felt like a 
planter who had lost his best slave, — for such 
the penitent had been to his relatives. Then I 
added that Christy had given up the money; 
and Jed seemed to feel as though he and his 
father had been abused. I suggested that it 
would be fair for them to pay back the money 
they had received for the penitent’s board, as 
he had earned double the amount for his perse- 
cutors. 

I left him to find the battalion. He was 
obliged to hire a horse to take him home. If 
Tommy Toppleton had been deservedly pun- 
ished, the Trottwoods had not gained any- 
thing, either by their treatment of Christy or 
by taking the law into their own hands. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


—— Tue simplicity of a Finnish landlord 


was delightful. He made no charge for the 
night’s entertainment of two travellers with 
their horsé8, but said they could give what 
they pleased. He was overwhelmed with grat- 
itude upon the receipt of fifty cents. 


—— It is estimated that the tide-wave trav- 
els at the rate of six to seven hundred miles an 
hour. 


Some of them told him it | 
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BATTLE OF *FRANKLIN. 
BY MILLINOCKET. 


a RE had abandoned his base of sup- 
plies at Atlanta, and, with his sixty thou- 
sand veterans, was sweeping like a devastating 
tornado, over the fertile fields of Georgia, in 
his downward march to the sea. The rebel 
generals had in vain attacked his line of com- 
munications with Chattanooga and the north, 
in hopes of arresting or retarding his irresisti- 
ble march, which they dared not confront with 
their dispirited battalions. But, foiled at almost 
every point of attack, they sullenly withdrew 
their shattered armies across the mountains, 
and, concentrating them in Northern Alabama, 
prepared for a decisive campaign in Tennessee, 
and perhaps an invasion of the border states. 
Giving up all hope of thwarting Sherman, they 
now bent their energies to collect all their 
available forces, and, crossing the Tennessee 
River with the fury of the whirlwind, to dis- 
perse like chaff the scattered detachments of 
the Federal army, and regain the territory lost 
in the previous years of the war. 

“Let Sherman go,” they said. ‘ We will 
ravage the North in the mean time.” 

But they reckoned too lightly the courage of 
the patriot soldiers in their front, and the abil- 
ity of the generals who commanded them. 
Sherman, as soon as convinced of the enemy's 
intention, sent the Fourth Corps, under the 
gallant Stanley, and the Twenty-third Corps, 
under the able Schofield, back to join Thomas 
in Tennessee. 

Thomas, in the mean time, strained every 
nerve to complete his defences and collect his 
men before the foe should burst upon him with 
their heavier battalions: He summoned from 
Western Tennessee the brave Hatch, with his 
cavalry division, who were armed with repeat- 
ing rifles, and who had heard the roar of battle 
a hundred times. 

Troops were now hurrying forward from all 
parts of the North. Rosecrans sent a por- 
tion of the never vanquished Sixteenth Corps, 
under the stout A. J. Smith. 

Every moment was extremely precious. If 
the rebels would remain quiet only for a few 
days more, Nashville would be safe; for thou- 
sands of troops were marching swiftly to its 
defence. 

But the rebels understood the importance of 
time, and hastily concentrating their forces at 
Florence, and along the Tennessee River, they 
suddenly moved forward, and overpowering 
the little garrison at Athens, captured also two 
more regiments, who were marching to its 
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relief. On the rebel columns swept towards 
Nashville, resisted fiercely by our cavalry, who 
harassed every step. Columbia and Pulaski 
weressuccessively abandoned by our forces as 
soon as the rebels collected their troops for an 
attack; for our columns did not number more 
than twenty thousand men, while those of the 
enemy amounted to nearly treble that figure. 

At length our hard-pushed men arrived at 
the little town of Franklin, about eighteen 
miles south of Nashville; and our trains had 
collected here in such numbers that we had 
but one alternative, either to abandon a part 
of them, or fight. Schofield was determined 
to save them, and therefore ordered his retreat- 
ing soldiers to halt and prepare for battle. 

It was about noon when the army arrived at 
Franklin; and the rebels were in dense columns 
close behind. 

Franklin is a little town situated on the Big 
Harpeth River, which, with a gentle curve, 
sweeps almost around the town, protecting 
three of its sides with its deep stream. On 
the south side, a broad, fertile plain stretched 
away for a mile or two, and offered a splendid 
site for the parading of troops. Along the 
edge of this plain, close to the outskirts of the 
town, Schofield hastened to intrench himself, 
and to construct earthworks extending across 
from river to river. 

The troops had no time to prepare their din- 
ner, but hurried, with shovels and pickaxes, to 
throw up breastworks, and partially protect 
themselves and their guns. The rebels saw 
what was going on, and made haste to arrange 
their solid legions, and attack our forces before 
they could intrench themselves. But our boys 
worked like madmen, and when the rebel 
columns were on the move, the defences were 
quite ready, and the soldiers threw down the 
pick and the shovel, and prepared for the 
deadly combat. 

On came the dense rebel columns, several 
thousand strong. How beautiful they looked 
as they marched gayly over the plain, their 
bright banners waving in the breeze, and their 
arms flashing in the sunlight! How the earth 
fairly trembled under the heavy and monoto- 
nous tread of these thousands of brave men! 
How swiftly they moved, and how confident 
their bearing! 

Now one of our great guns, in the fort on 
the hill in our rear, belches forth. Over the 
heads of our men hisses the flying shot, and 
trikes the plain, tossing a great mass of dirt 
into the air. Now it rebounds and dashes into 
one of the approaching columns, sweeping 
away ascore of men. But the survivors never 





falter; they close up the ranks, the gap is filled, 
and on they come, nearer and nearer. 

Now our strong picket line pours a volley 
from their rifles into them; but the undaunted 
rebels respond with a charge, and overwhelm 
the pickets before they can retreat. Still on 
they come, seemingly as irresistible as the 
great billows of the ocean, unmindful even of 
our field artillery, which now cuts great paths 
among the masses of men with shells, solid 
shot, grape, and canister. 

Not a shot responds to this cannonade from 
the rebel ranks. They are as silent as the 
grave. Man after man sinks down to the 
earth in the agony of death, but his comrades 
tread over him and pass on. Leading the 
attack, the rebel general, Adams, and his staff, 
ride gayly on their excited steeds, cheering on 
the men who follow. 

Our riflemen also are ‘Silent. They are 
crouching, like panthers, behind their rude 
breastworks, ready to spring upon their prey 
as soon as it comes within reach. 

Now the rebels cheered, and rushed upon the 
ramparts, but few rods distant; but, as they 
lowered their bayonets for the decisive charge, 
up rose a long line of undaunted men, who 
poured a deadly fire, point-blank, into them. 
** Onward!” shouted the brave Adams to his 
staggered troops; and, followed by his devoted 
staff, he leaped his horse upon the redoubt. 
Another stride and he would fall upon our 
men; but another terrific blast from our sol- 
diers swept over the plain, and the noble steed 
reared high in the air, and fell with his rider 
over backward into the ditch, pierced with a 
hundred bullets. 

The front of the assailing column was com- 
pletely swept away. The leaders were stretched 
out on the plain, dead. Another volley again 
rang out over the rampart; and, in that dense 
mass of rebels, the bullets fell like hailstones 
in a tender field of grain. Flesh and blood 
could not stand such a tempest of death, and 
the survivors broke away, and hurried from 
the field in disordered masses. Then came 
the cheers from the brave patriot boys, and 
even the roar of the cannon was deafened 
beneath the united voices of twenty thousand 
men. 

Would the rebels attack again, after this ter- 
rible repulse? Certainly, for they had thou- 
sands of fresh men at hand who were panting 
for the fight. And then, if they could break 
the centre, take the town, and hold the bridge, 
they could turn on either flank, and crush out 
the entire Union army there intrenched. 

The opportunity was too dazzling, the results 
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too splendid, to be overlooked; and they re- 
solved to hurl and sacrifice column after col- 
umn, until they had pierced our centre. and 
gained the bridge, which would afford a safe 
retreat to the federal troops. 

Our army was in the same perilous position 
as the Russians were at Friedland when Napo- 
leon called up Marshal Ney, and told him to 
take his best troops to attack the Russian cen- 
tre, pierce it, traverse the town,,seize and hold 
the bridge of retreat. ‘‘ Do this at all hazards, 
and leave the rest to me.” Ney did as com- 
manded, and sacrificed nearly all of his men; 
but he captured and held the bridge, while 
Napoleon routed either flank. 

The great tall Irishman, the brave General 
Cleburne, was the Ney of the rebel forces, and 
to him was intrusted the next assault. 

Again the line was formed for the charge. 
Stewart was on"the right, Cheatham on the 
left, and Cleburne, with immense and massive 
columns, led the centre, while Lee was held in 
reserve. 

Again the earth trembled under the tread of 
the advancing army; and once more our bat- 
teries poured their pitiless storm of iron and 
lead into the bosoms of the devoted men. 
Line after line of living men went down, as 
the flowers and stalks of the field fall before 


the scythe of the mower. But new men sprang 


forward and took the vacant places. Ah, it 
was a splendid sight to see these great gray 
masses of men marching in perfect array 
over the verdant plain! And how terrible 
their walls of bristling steel appeared! Now 
the guns are levelled, and those solid squares 
of men become living citadels of fire, venting 
destruction and death. 

On came the incessant volleys, thinning out 
oug ranks as the men peered above the ram- 
parts. But now our boys leap to their feet, 
and respond with a fire that sweeps away the 
head of the advancing columns. The rear 
ranks, pressing forward, present a new front, 
and again our volleys sweep them away; 
but all the time the central masses are mov- 
img nearer, step by step. Now they are 
close enough for the final leap; and, with 
the gallant Cleburne leading the way, they 
rush forward with a terrific shout. Cleburne 
leaps his blooded horse upon the rampart; but 
both horse and rider fal! lifeless on the up- 
turned sods. Still the masses press on, char- 
ging with the bayonet. Our men resist with the 
bayonet; but they are pressed back by over- 
whelming numbers, and the rebels swarm over 
the redoubt, and capture a battery. All seems 
lost for the Federal army. But what cheers 
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are these? What men are these who rise up 
suddenly in our rear, with bright bayonets 
gleaming in the rays of the setting sun? They 
are the brigades of Opdyke and Conrad, and 
the brave Stanley is leading them on. On the 
run they come up the little hill, and, halting 
for a moment to pour a terrific fire into the 
rebels now thronging over our central breast- 
works, they lower the bayonet and plunge into 
the foe. 

Now our boys rally again, and backward 
moves the enemy. Our guns are recaptured, 
and our redoubts regained, and néarly a thov- 
sand of the rebel assailants caught within our 
works. Still forward fiercely push our men, 
hurling back the great rebel battalions. Now 
our cannon reopen their mouths, and send 
their missiles crashing and crushing through 
the dense columns of the foe. Slowly the ene- 
my fall back; and soon the deepening shadows 
of night, which are falling fast, conceal the 
last man of the retreating host. The battle is 
won; and now a terrific cheer from the gallant 
little patriot army fairly rends the skies. But 
with what a fearful loss had we gained the 
battle! Twenty-five hundred of our brave 
men lay weltering in their blood; and on the 
plain, on our rampart, and within our works, 
more than six thousand of the foe lay dead or 
disabled. 

O, what an awful harvest Death had gathered 
to himself during this short but terrible strug- 
gle of a few hours’ duration! Nearly ten thou- 
sand human beings had fallen in this fierce 
hand-to-hand combat, which was not surpassed 
in gallantry, in heroism, or in destructiveness, 
by either the fightings at Fort Wagner or at 
Corinth — the two bloodiest assaults of the 


war. 
—__>—_——— 


OHARLEY BROOKS’ SOLILOQUY. 
BY L. ¥. HARRIS. 


THINK it’s a mean shame that boys should 

be so bothered and abused! They musn’t 
jump, they musn’t run, they musn’t whistle, 
they mustn’t yell. Ican’t help jumping, it’s so 
much easier to hop over a thing than to go 
round it. Suppose I do tumble, and scrape 
my shins; they’re my owm shins, any way. 
And I can’t help whistling; my mouth puckers 
of itself, naturally; I can’t help it; but I never 
get safely through the first line of ‘‘ Old John 
Brown’s a mouldering,” but what somebody 
says, ‘“‘ Charley, you musn’t whistle in the 
house.” If they would only let me get him 
once safely “in the ground,” I wouldn’t care; 
but I always have to leave him ‘a moulder- 
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ing;” and he was a jolly old fellow, too. | 
Then sometimes I forget myself, and give a 
yell. O, crackey! isn’t there a row then! 

“Charley, stop that horrid noise; you’re not 
a wild beast!” I wish I was a wild beast; 

wouldn’t 1 howl! When I’m a man, I'll buy a 
ten-acre lot, and stand in thé‘middle of it, and 

yell until I crack my lungs. If I beat a tattoo 
under the table with my feet, somebody says, 

« Charley, can’t you keep your feet still?” No, 

I can't keep my feet still, and I don’t want to, 

either. What’s the use of being a boy, if 

you've got to keep your feet still? O,. dear, 

everybody snubs me, except mother. 

My mother’s a good one; she doesn’t call me 
horrid; ske doesn’t abuse me. She’s areal gay 
old girl, and handsome, too. I wonder if all 
boys think their mothers are pretty. I gave Bill 
Dunlap a big whaling the ether day, because 
he said his mother was the prettiest. Ais 
mother! Why, she looks as if some one had 
sat down on her, hard, when she was soft. I 
came near sitting down on cousin Sue’s baby, 
this morning. O, sugar! wasn’t there a pow- 
wow that time! I know cousin Sue wanted 
awfully to-give my ears a boxing, only she 
didn't dare tu. I'd like to see her try it once; 
why, I can knock her down just as easy — she’s 
a weak little thing — women don’t amount to 
much, any way, excepting mother. But cousin 


Sue thinks that baby of hers is so awful nice 
—horrid little red thing; it cries all the time. 


Ithink my little puppy is a sight nicer. But 
everything that baby does is so wonderful; if 
itopens its eyes as wide as a pea, somebody 
cries out, ‘‘O, what a bright Jittle thing!” 
Bright! It looks like a wrinkled-up little 
monkey. And somebody has to hold up his 
head for him, too. Why, my puppy holds his 
head up himself, and wags his tail, and looks 
as though he knew beans when the bag’s open. 
I trod on aunt Becky’s dress yesterday. Wasn’t 
shesavage? You better believe! Aunt Becky’s 
an old‘maid, and I know she wants to get mar- 
ried, because Molly, the cook, said so. Don’te 
her little black eyes snap, though! I hate 
black eyes. Mother’s are blue, and they always 
look as if she was thinking, ‘‘ Bless my dar- 
ling boy.” She always says that, every night, 
before I go to sleep. 

My sister Mary’s a jolly girl; she’s gorgeous 
now, I tell you. She’s got blue eyes, too, like 
mother’s, and her lips always look as if they 
wanted to be kissed; and I guess Bob Allen 
thinks so, too, though he doesn’t dare do it. 
Sis won’t let him, 1 know, though she always 
kisses me. 


Bob Allen gave me a splendid top, and he 
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brings me lots of sugar candy. Billy Smith 

says he never gives him any, and he’s his own 

eousin, too. Gay that—isn’t it? Guess I can’ 
smell a rat. He’s a first-rate fellow; but I 

should think sis would get awful tired sitting 

up so late every time he comes, and brings me 

candy. I tried to sit up one night; but I went 

to sleep before nine o’clock. Guess they weren’t 

sorry. 

There’s old Davis — he’s mighty sweet on sis; 
but he'll have to whip up his leaders to get 
ahead of Bob Allen. He’s too old for sis, any 
way — almost thirty — a real old Methuselah. 
Wasn’t it Methuselah, or was it Nebuchadnez- 
zar, that was so awful ancient? O, no; Nebu- 
chadnezzar had to go to grass. I wonder if he 
drank buttermilk. Grandma’s always telling 
me to go to grass, and drink buttermilk. 

There’s Miss Prim coming in the gate. I al- 
ways want to turn a somersault, and walk on 
my head, when I see her. Father caught me 
at it once, and gave me such a licking! O, 
crackey! Doesn’t my back tingle when I think 
of it? youd beter beiieve! I wish father 
would stay in town all the time. He snubs a 
fellow so. When I’m a man, I'll have ten boys, 
aud I'll give ’em all a licking every morning. 
No, I won’t; I'll give ’em sugar candy. That 
makes me feel a great deal more like the good 
little boys I read about in my Sunday school 
books. I don’t see why they always have such 
awful good books in the Sunday school. I 
think Dick Turpin is a great sight jollier. Fox’s 
‘* Book of Martyrs” has some gay pictures in 
it. Mother punishes me sometimes. She makes 
me sit still ten minutes. I believe I’d rather 
have the licking. Aunt Becky’s always telling 
me how awful I am, and talking about some 
nice little boys she knows. O, yes, her nice 
little boys always have turned-up noses and 
white hair, and look as though they had been 
washed out, and rubbed down, and go bleating 
round like sucking calves. I despise “nice 
little boys;” I always want to trip ’em up and 
bruise ’em, or do something wicked. 

O, dear! I trod on grandpa’s toes the other 
day. (I’m always treading on somebody’s toes.) 
Didn’t he howl! I wonder if all grandpas have 
corns! There’s sister Nelly; she’s only two 
years older than I am; but she never treads 
on any one’s toes, or scratches the furniture, or 
breaks,the dishes. She never does anything aw- 
ful. If I lift upa chair, there’s always some pesky 
thing standing in the way for it to hit against. 
If I try to carry a dish, it’s sure to slip through 
my fingers, and break all to smash. I'm al- 
ways scratching something, or smashing some- 
thing. I came near smashing my head the 
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other day. I was walking on stilts, on the top 
of the house. I guess I shan’t try that again. 
Mother was so frightened! and I don’t like to 
frighten mother. I wouldn’t mind scaring 
aunt Beck. I’ve read about frightening people 
so they never spoke afterwards. It would take 
a thundering big scare to stop aunt Becky’s 
tongue. There, she’s coming now; I'll varmose. 
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ABOUT TOADS. 
BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 


T the approach of dusk, or when we enter 

a shady nook in the orchard or garden, 

or perhaps lift up a flat stone or piece of board 

in the grass near the hedge or wall, we find 

a fat, comical, frog-like appearing creature, 

which, looking up at us with a pair of twin- 

kling, humorous eyes, gives a few short clumsy 
jumps, and disappears from view. 

* Pooh! nothing but an old toad!” some 
young friend remarks, throwing a stone, per- 
haps, at the retreating form of the reptile. 
** Stop!” we exclaim; ‘‘ never take the life of 
any living creature, unless with cause; and so 
valuable and interesting a creature as a toad 
deserves all our care and protection.” 

“Interesting and valuable!” ejaculates our 
young neighbor, half inquiringly, half con- 
temptuously. 

“Yes, indeed,” we reply; and as we rest 
a while on this shaded bank I will tell you all 
about him, and how he lives. 

The toads, of which our common toad is a 
good example, belong to thé anourous or 
tailless amphibia, having the capacity, in dif- 
ferent stages of their lives, to exist both in 
water and on the land. The eggs of the 
female are laid in water: from these are 
hatched the young toads or tadpoles; and 
these, after a certain period, change to the 
perfect form, losing their tadpole tail, and 
taking up a residence on land. Their whole 
structure is admirably fitted for the life which 
they have been designed to lead. 

Their food consists of small insects, such as 
are found on or near the ground, and to cap- 
ture these the toad is furnished with most 
powerful hind limbs, and a wonderful tongue. 
At a single bound the reptile can traverse a 
space more than twenty times the length of its 
body, and thus in a second can place itself near 
the insect which its quick and powerful vision 
has marked. The tongue lies in the mouth, 
folded back over itself, so that the end or tip 
lies almost directly over the throat. When 
within reaching distance of an insect, the 
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tongue is unrolled, or unfolded, and darted out 
as quick asa flash. It is covered with a sticky 
substance, like glue, and as it is darted out, the 
insect is seized and drawn into the mouth, the 
tongue is folded back, carrying the insect with 
it to the throat, where it is compressed and coy- 
ered with a thick saliva, and at once swallowed, 

We remarked that the tongue is thrust out 
very quickly. Imagine a flash so sudden that 
sight must be very prompt to notice it; im- 
agine a toad, an insect, and in a tick of a 
watch the disappearing of the insect, and you 
have the rapidity of the tongue’s stroke. Pos- 
sessed of a voracious appetite and good’ diges- 
tive powers, the toad destroys immense num- 
bers of insects in their different stages of 
existence. We have an acquaintance with 
a fat, jolly, wart-covered old toad in our gar- 
den, and many a*good meal have we given 
him, for which he is, of course, properly grate- 
ful. One day we noticed on some currant 
bushes innumerable caterpillars, which were 
stripping the bushes completely of their foli- 
age. They were fat and well grown, and alto- 
gether promised old Bufo, the toad, with a fine 
supper. We went to his dwelling-place, a snug 
hole beneath a door-sill, got him out, and 
placed him beneath the bushes, giving them 
at the same time a smart shake. Bufo saw at 
once what was wanted of him, and in an in- 
stant he was hopping among the currant 
worms, which bestrewed the ground, and 
picking them up. He would give a short 
jump to within a couple of inches of the 
worm, scan it an instant, dart out his tongue, 
which looked like a red flash, and hop to the 
next. In the space of twelve minutes we saw 
‘him capture fifty-three caterpillars, and he was 
busy wheh we left him. 

Toads breathe through lungs, and their 
skin also has the power of acting upon the air 
in such a way as to fulfil the functions of the 
lungs. They have been found to exist for 
months. submerged beneath cold water, with- 
out access to air other than that contained in 
the water. It is also proved that toads, as 
well as frogs, do not drink, but absorb the 
fluids necessary to their existence through the 
pores of the skin. Our young friends have 
doubtless noticed that frogs, when surprised 
in the grass, have the power of ejecting from 
the abdomen a fluid which exactly resem- 
bles water. This fluid is nothing but water, 
which has been taken up from the pond, and 
carried about in the frog’s abdomen. Experi- 
ments have proved that a frog will absorb in 
half an hour half its own weight of water, and 
in a few hours its entire weight. 
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This is absorbed by toads and frogs alike, 
snd toads are continually on the lookout for 
wet grass, and when such is not to be found, 
they bury themselves in the damp earth, from 
which they take, through their pores, sufficient 
moisture for their wants. The senses of touch, 
taste, and smell, in toads, are very imperfect, 
while that of sight is very acute. 

The supposed venomous fluid, which is often 
noticeable on the skin of the common toad, is 
now proved to be harmless. Dr. Davy found 
that this fluid, when touched to the tongue, has 
an acrid taste, resembling aconite very much, 
When inoculated into the system, it has been 
proved harmless. A chicken inoculated with 
it was not affected. This fluid excretion seems 
provided by nature as a means of defence for 
the toad against predatory animals. We have 
often seen a dog seize a toad in his mouth; but 
he quickly dropped it, showing plainly that the 
bitter, burning fluid on the toad’s skin was 
distasteful. 

We have often seen statements or reports 
regarding the existence of toads in solid rock, 
or in the wood of trees, for years, the animals 
being found completely enclosed; but we do 
not think that these reports are made on care- 
fully conducted observation. 

We can readily see that a very young toad, 
in its anxiety to escape from its enemies, might, 
and probably would, enter a small crevice, in 
which it might live on indefinitely, being sup- 
plied with air from without, and also with food 
from the various insects which would penetrate 
sucha lurking-place. The toad would, of course, 
grow, and at last be unable to escape through 
the hole in which it found admission; but that 
it could live when the entrance to its hiding- 
place was completely closed, is impossible. 
This was proved by the experiments of Dr. 
Buckland, who enclosed a number of toads in 
air-tight boxes, and buried them in the ground. 
In the lapse of thirteen months every toad was 
found dead. He also bored holes in large trees, 
placed in each a toad, and plugged them up 
tightly; every toad was found dead in a few 
months. The power of living without food 
for a very long period is possessed by the toad 
as well as by most other reptiles, and one might 
live a year or two if air were admitted to it, 
even if no food were given it; but when we 
read in the papers that a toad was “‘lately dis- 
covered in the heart of an old oak, where, judg- 
ing by the size of the tree, it must have been 
imprisoned from eighty to a hundred years,” 
we may conclude either that the statement was 
founded on a careless examination of the whole 
facts, or else the editor who wrote the para- 
staph possessed a very vivid imagination. 
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OHRISTIAN WARFARE. 
(For Sunday School Concerts.) 


BY L. A. B. C. 


CHARACTERS. — Miss BELL, GEORGE, and 
Joun. 


Miss Bell. (Meeting Grorcr.) Ah, how do 
you do, George? Just the young man I wanted 
to see. (Zaking his hand and holding it in 
hers.) Do you know I saw a sight to-day that 
made my heart, Overy sad? A Sunday school 
scholar fighting! Yes, actually beating and 
kicking one of his mates. 

George. (Hanging his head.) Well, John 
Smith kept calling me Boo-baby, and throw- 
ing my hat over the fence; and to-day he filled 
my dinner-pail full of stones, so I gave him 
a thrashing. 

Miss Bell. Forgetting those beautiful texts 
of our last Sunday lesson, “ Resist not evil, 
love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
and pray for them that despitefully use you 
and persecute you.” 

George. But, Miss Bell, you never were a 
boy, and you don’t know half what we have to 
put up with. Boys have to fight sometimes. 
There don’t seem to be any other way to get 
along with some fellows but to pitch right into 
them. If we don’t, they keep pestering us all 
the time. 

Miss Bell. I suppose boys do have hard 
times. 

George. That’s so; and I’m sure there are 
ever so many stories in the Bible about good 
men fighting. There’s David and Goliah, and 
Samson. I think that may be it isn’t wrong 
to conquer our enemies in a good round fight. 

Miss Bell. It is right to conquer our ene- 
mies, but we must do it in true Christian war- 
fare. You think it manly to fight John Smith? 

George. Why — well, yes; it shows I’m not 
afraid of him. 

Miss Beil. But do you not think that Jesus 
Christ was the highest type of true manliness? 

George. Yes,’m; I suppose so. 

Miss Bell. Yet, when he was reviled, he re- 
viled not again, as you did this afternoon. 
Don’t you think St. Paul was a brave man? 

George. O, yes; I dike St. Paul, because he 
never was afraid of anything. He was quite a 
fighting character, you know, before he be- 
came a Christian. 

Miss Bell. Yes; and so he was afterwards; 
only he was a Christian warrior, and fought 
with spiritual weapons. You say boys have 
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hard times. I believe it. But the hardest 
thing to learn is to conquer the foes of your 
own heart. And the enemy of your soul tells 
you to do to others as they do to you, anda 
little worse. You like St. Paul. This is his 
rule to conquer one’s enemies: “If it be pos- 
sible, live peaceably with all men; avenge not 
yourselves; if thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thirst, give him drink; for in so doing 
thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good.” To-day you were overcome with evil 
passions. You think you conquered your en- 
emy? 

George. 1 know I whipped him. 

Miss Bell. But he is your enemy still, and 
will take the first opportunity to harm you 
again — will he not? 

George. I suppose so. 

Miss Bell. Then he is not conquered. © The 
way to win the battle in Christian warfare is 
to conquer your enemy so thoroughly that he 
will be your friend. Then is he conquered in- 
deed, for you no longer have an enemy; and 
you have won, not a transient, brutal victory, 
but a friend. And, what is more, you have 
preserved your own heart pure from evil deeds 
and evil passions. Try these weapons on John 
Smith, and see if you do not feel more noble 
and manly than you do now. Will you, 
George? 

George. Well — yes; I'll try it to please 
you, Miss Bell. 

Miss Bell. Not to please me, but to please 
God, and todo right. There comes John now. 

George, Hallo, John! where are you going? 

Fokn. I don’t know as that’s any of your 
business. 

George. O, don’t be so grouty to a fellow! 
Hold on: I'll go with you. I see your fishing- 
tackle in your pocket, and I was just going up 
to the pond myself, and I will give you one of 
those fishing-poles of mine you liked so well. 

Fohkn. One of those splendid sugar-canes? 

George. Yes; you may have your choice of 
them for your own, if you'll go up to the 
house with me. 

Fokn. I don’t feel like taking it, George, 
Wve treated you so shabbily lately. 

George. Well, I'm sorry I pitched into you 
this morning. It always makes me feel mean 
when I lose my temper in that way, and I 
don’t intend to do it again. 

Sohn. I won't ever call you Boo-baby again, 
for you aren’t one; nor fill your dinner-pail 
full of rocks; nor tie your dog to the meeting- 
house door; nor hide your books. Here’s 
my hand on it. 

George. Here’s mine. And St. Paul is my 





hero from this time forth; and whenever J 
have another enemy, I will fight him with 
kindness, and destroy him from the face of 
the earth. 

Fokn. You've conquered me with that fish. 
ing-pole; and if that’s the sort of stuff you 
learn at Sunday school, I’ve half a mind to go 
myself. 

George. That's the talk. I’m a recruiting 
officer for the Sunday school army; and here 
is the captain of our company — Miss Bell, 
Now's the time to enlist. 

Fekn. Enough said. Miss Bell, will you 
take a raw recruit? 

Miss Bell. With greatest pleasure, John; 
come Sunday at three o’clock up the left aisle 
of the vestry, and you will find our company - 

George. On dress parade. 

Miss Beli. Where we learn from the heroes 
of the Bible how to fight the Christian warfare, 

[GrorGe and Joun go off the stage arm in 
arm. 


OOMPOSITIONS. A TIRADE. 


BY THOMAS. 


DEAR! O, dear! What shall I say? 
That horrid ‘‘ composition day” 
Qnce more around has come; 
The teacher says we all must write; 
Before I go to bed to-night 
My essay must be done. 


. 


If I but had the laws to make, 
I'd have no prison, hangman, stake, 
To punish evil men; 
A doom much worse I could prepare, 
Which, if once suffered, none would dare 
To brave such fate again. 


To every culprit I would say, 
‘“* My friend, you’re not allowed to play 
Until you shall atone 
For your misdeeds; so you must write 
A composition now, to-night, 
And all of it your own.” 


The man who goes through this ordeal 
I’m sure will ever after feel 
It’s worse than e’en the rack; 
He never would offend again; 
Or, if he did, you'd find him then 
A raving maniac. 


But this won’t do; I have to write 
A composition here to-night. 

As yet I've nothing done: 
*Tis most too late now to begin; 
So I believe I’ll hand this in, 

And let it pass for one. 
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AQUATICS. 
THE GREAT UNIVERSITY RAOCB. 


HE International Race between the repre- 

sentative crews of Harvard and Oxford 
Universities took place August 27, on the 
Thames River. The course was that on which 
the contests between the Cambridge and Ox- 4 
ford crews have rowed for many years, and 
was perfectly familiar to the Oxford crew 
The length of the course is four and a quarter 
miles, and the best time ever made over it was 
made last year by the Oxfords, who pulled it 
in twenty minutes. The race between the 
Harvards and Oxfords was one of the finest 
contested races ever witnessed on the Thames. 
Thousarfds upon thousands of people line the 
river banks, and booths were erected all along 
the river, many of which had the American 
flag and the Harvard colors flying. The race 
came off at high tide, which occurred at 5.15 
in the afternoon, Greenwich time, or about 
12.30 Boston time. The Harvards won the 
toss, and chose the Middlesex side, the outside 
of a semicircle. ‘The weather was fine and 
hot, with some wind, but not enough to affect 
the water. Both boats started well together, 
and it was only through a thorough knowl- 
’ edge of the course that the Oxfords were en- 
abled to win, which they did in 22 minutes 
#0 1-2 seconds, beating the Harvards by 6 
seconds, who were three lengths behimd. Two 
of the Harvard crew were ill, although not 
enough to prevent them from taking part in 
the race. 

Alarge number of Americans were present, 
and everything passed off in a satisfactory 
manner. The race was rowed in an American 
boat built by Elliott, of New York; and al- 
though it was constructed in England, the 
materials were curried out by the Harvards. 
Their style of rowing was the same as they 
have shown in their contests with Yale the 
past few years; and the assertions made by the 
English papers that they rowed in an English 
boat and in the English style are therefore 
false. The referee in the race was Thomas 
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Hughes, M. P., well known in this country as 
Tom Brown of Oxford, he being the author 
of School Days at Rugby. The Harvards’ 
umpire was Mr. Galston, captain of the Lon- 
don Rowing Club, and Mr. Chitty officiated 
in the same capacity for the Oxfords. 


OUR NATIONAL GAME. 

Match Games. 

HE’ Haymakers, in their game with the 

Red Stockings, at Cincinnati, a few days 
since, acted in a very reprehensible manner. 
The game was a very close and exciting one, 
and at the end of the fifth inning stood a tie — 
seventeen to seventecn. At this point the 
president of the Haymakers, Mr. McKeon, 
ordered his men to “stock their bats” and 
cease playing, all because he was dissatisfied 
with a decision of the umpire. The umpire 
then very properly declared the game in favor 
of the Red Stockings, because the Haymakers 
refused to complete it. The Buckeye Club, 
who were to play the Haymakers the next 
day, declined to fulfil their engagement in 
the existing state of affairs. Many of the 
Haymakers censure their president for stop- 
ping the game. 

The Southern Club, of New Orleans, La., 
the champions of the state, have been making 
a tour through the West and North-west. In 
St. Louis they defeated the Atlantics by a 
score of ten to four, the Empires by a score of 
twenty-three to ten, and the Unions by a score 
of thirty-five to thirty-two. In Cincinnati the 
Red Stockings defeated the Southerns, thirty- 
five to three. 

The Athletic Club, of Philadelphia, in their 
tour through the State of Philadelphia, to ob- 
tain practice for their forthcoming champion- 
ship games, had things quite their own way 
all around, and defeated their opponents by 
large scores. They vanquished the Schuylkill 
Club, of Reading, by a score of forty-six to 
fourteen; the Mountain City Club, of Potts- 
ville, by a score of one hundred and seven to 
two; the Riverside Club, of Catawissa, by a 
score of sixty-nine to seven, and the Inde- 
pendent Club, of Bloomsburg, by a score of 
one hundred and fourteen to five. 

The Mutuals, of New York, visited Wash- 
ington, D. C., to play the Nationals and 
Olympics, of that city, and met with defeat 
in both instances. The Nationals defeated 
them by a score of eighteen to sixteen, and 
the Olympics by a score of thirty-two to fif- 
teen. The Olympics stand a good chance of 
winning the championship of the South. 
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ANSWERS TO PrizE PuzzLEs IN No. 136. 


693. H (ear) (fool) (heart) (PA in TS) (the 
world) (ass sits) (E E) (M’s) — A cheerful 
heart paints the world as it seems. 694. Mer- 
rimac. 695. Tay. 696. Rapidan. 697. 1. Mys- 
terious. 2. Amadou. 3. Parasang. 4. Lyra. 
5. Exterior — Marre SuGar. 698. Georgia. 
699. Azores. 700. Grant, rider, adore, nerve, 
trees. or. Penknife. 7oz. Three-ply: take 
out Zhe, and leave reply. 703. Thread, hatred, 
dearth. 704. Density, destiny. 705. Anacreon. 


8o1. REBus. 


INVERTED PYRAMID. 


802. My whole is an institute of considerable 
fame; 
Spell backwards and forwards, you still find 
the same; 
Behead and curtail, and now, it is true, 
A town of far India is brought to your view. 
TEMPEST. 


ENIGMA. 


803. It is composed of 14 letters. The 8, 7, 
3, 11, 6, §, 4 is found in the Arctic Sea. The 
2, 9, 13, 14 is a part of the body. ‘The 1, 12, 
_10is anumber. The whole is one of the fol- 
lies. of fashion. TRAWETS. 
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804.1. A town in New Hampshire. 2. The 
name of an island. 3. The name of a ge, 
4. Ariver in Virginia. 5. A town in France, 
6. The name of a large island. 7. A town in 
Brazil. 

The initials form the first, and 
last nate of an author. 


the finals the 
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805. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUs. 





Cross-woRD ENIGMA. 


806. My first and second are in silver, but not 
* in gold; 
My third and fourth are in warm, but not in 
cold; 
My fifth and sixth are in road, but not in way; 
My whole bought real estate, and knew how to 
pay. Ertie M. 


PROBLEM. 


807. There is a certain orchard in which 
there are thirty trees bearing apples, peaches, 
and pears. The sum of those bearing apples 
and pears is four times the number bearing 
peaches, and the number bearing apples ex- 
ceeds the sum of those bearing peaches and 
pears by two. Required the number bearing 
each kind of fruit. J. P. C 


808. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


a 


809. My first is used extensively throughout 
the world; my second is one who uses it; my 
third is a vessel; my whole is the use of my 
first. Davy Jones. 
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E will give any $1.50 book published by 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard, as a prize for 
the best list of answers to the head work in 
No. 141. Five weeks will be allowed for an- 
swers to come in. 
Chang and Eng, Jr. — otherwise Monsieur 
and Downsey — have got their heads together 
sgain furiously. Just hear them: — 


“ Now, we’re each one a poet, 
And we want all to know it, 
Though perhaps we don’t show it, — 
But just hear us go it.” 


They “go it” a while on a fiery Pegasus, and 
wind up as follows : — 


“Though we don’t wish to exaggerate, 
And thus the editor exasperate, 
And cause his worship to expostulate, 
And these young poets exterminate, 
Yet we'll say, without wishing to irritate, 
Or appear at all immoderate, 
That all who wish to be in a state 
Of delicious ecstasies intricate, 
Should read the ‘* Mac” we celebrate, 
Which every one doth captiva.e. 
But we’re beginning to degenerate, 
And if we go on at such a rate, 
We may surely expect some horrible fate; 
So we'd better begin to moderate 
These effusions waxing so desperate. 
We're both beginning to suffocate; 
80 this poem we'll gently terminate.” 


Balls, pocket-knives, books, &c., are very 
tasily lost, especially if they are lent. The 
Eagle Insurance Company, Box 256, Eliza- 
bethport, N. J., amply insures against all such 
losses. Agents are wanted in all parts of the 


country. This company seems to be in a 
highly flourishing condition, having already 
issued one hundred and ten policies. Three 
cheers for the Eagle. — Allen M. Clay, No. 44 
West Thirtieth Street, New York, wishes to 
tnter into an editorial partnership. — Jersey 
Boyand Delta Alpha, Box 9, Woodbridge, N. J., 
have issued the prospectus of ‘‘ The Excelsior,” 
the first number to contain a story by Alert, 
called “ Old Raffle’s Fall.” 
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Noddy Newman, the subjects are too com- 
mon. — John E. Cake, we have something on 
hand about “aquariums,” which will soon 
appear. — Just as we predicted: Elbridge S. 
Strout, Chelsea, Mass., wants, to sell out his 
printing-office — a Novelty and a Lowe press, 
with all the fixtures, good as new. Tired of it. 
— Iron City Printing Company want all their 
letters directed to Thirty-eighth Street, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. — Tempest, the geographical rebus 
has been published. — Dexter undertakes to 
give a description of the chemical experiments 
with which Tempest entertained him and 
Specs; but all he remembers is, that they were 
very offensive to the olfactories. We fear Dex- 
ter does not appreciate chemistry. He has 
some coins for sale; address in No. 129. 

Specs also writes of his visit, with Dexter, to 
Tempest. He describes the chemical experi- 
ments as ‘* very nice, and he was much obliged 
to Tempest for his kindness in showing them.” 
— Quad, most of them have been published.— 
Max, a certain venerable dignity should crown 
old age. As Shakespeare has it, — 


*¢ How ill white hairs become a fool and jester! 
I long have dreamed of such a kind of man, 
So surfeit-swelled, so old, and so profane; 
But being awaked, I do despise my dream.” 


Kitty’s puzzles are altogether too ancient. — 
Glad to hear from Richdore again. Head 
work acceptable. — Cute, we have seen a sim- 
ilar rebus in some other publication. — Bosh, 
your friendly sentiments are decidedly encour- 
aging. We have published that rebus. — We 
never intended to be severe on Empire State, 
and are perfectly willing to be forgiven. We 
accept his apology and explanation when he 
says, “‘ Perhaps you thought I had too much 
assurance; how can I help that, when life as- 
surance is my business?” Sure enough. — Al 
and Alex have entered into a partnership in 
the puzzle line. We could not insert their ad- 
dresses, because they neglected to send true 
names.— Quill Quillberson, we should be much 
obliged for the notice. 

AccEPTED. — Rebuses — Phiz, Captain Joe 
(No. 5), Dexter, Audax, Empire State; com- 
parisons — Herbert. 

Deciinep. — Hurly Burly, G. Rogers, Cos- 
porus, Mountain Boy, Merry Mac, Specs, Ev- 
an P. G., Selah, Tempest, Dexter, Pollywog, 
Al & Alex, Violet & Specs, Sarpedon. 

Wisu CogresPonpEnTs. — H. F. S. (on 
farming), Shelburne, Vt.; Charles Steinman 
(on stamps), 1800 Vineyard Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Tea Dealer, Box 73, New York 
Post Office. 
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IMPRIMATUR. — 


; the year of Rome 571, some workmen, 

digging the ground deeper than usual near 
the Janiculum, — one of the famous seven hills, 
— discovered two stone chests, the covers of 
which were soldered with lead. According to 
the inscription on one of these chests, the sec- 
ond king of Rome was buried therein; the 
ether inscription indicated that the chest con- 
tained the sacred books of Numa. 

When these books came to the knowledge 
of the city praetor, he read the principal heads 
of the contents, and concluded that most of 
these writings had a tendency to undermine 
the established religion, and ought therefore 
to be destroyed. The pretor declared himself 
ready to make oath that those books ought 
not to be read or preserved. Upon this the 
senate decreed that, as the pretor had offered 
his oath, this was sufficient evidence in the 
case, and the books should be burned in the 
Comitium without delay. And so burned they 
were. 

This, though not the first instance of the 
condemnation of books, is a remarkable case, 
from the fact that, in the year 571, the religion 
of Rome was supposed to be the same as that 
established by Numa, and ought to have been 
the same as that found in the books. 

In ancient times, among the Greeks and 
Romans, and during the middle ages, books 
were occasionally condemned to the flames; 
but this method of suppressing opinion did 
not become systematic till after the invention 
of printing. When this new art had made 
books cheap and plenty, it was thought neces- 
sary to devise some means of preventing the 
diffusion of such books as were prejudicial to 
religion or to established governments. The 
plan hit upon was to allow no one to estab- 
lish a printing-press except by permission of 
the civil authorities, and to let-no book go 
to press till it had been examined by a.cen- 
sor appointed for the purpose. This method 
was practised before the close of the fifteenth 
century, as the first book publishgd with the 
approbation of a public censor is said to have 
appeared in 1478. 

"A. few days jater an attempt was made to 

\ take this censorship out of the hands of the 





civil authorities. As early as 1515, it was 
ordered by the Council of the Lateran, helg 
at Rome, that in future no books should be 
printed except such as had been inspected by 
ecclesiastical censors. Finally the two parties 
shared the right. The censorship was exer. 
cised both by the church — Roman Catholie— 
and by the various governments of Europe. 
In several countries of the European continent 
books still have to pass this ordeal. Not only 
are books published at home subject to the 
censorship, but many published abroad ase 
not allowed to be imported. 

In some instances all the books of a partic- 
ular publisher are prohibited; in others, all 
the works of a particular author. More com- 
monly single books are suppressed, or can 
only be published or sold after the suppres- 
sion of the objectionable passages. Soon after 
its publication, the great work of Adam Smith, 
the Wealth of Nations, was prohibited in 
Spain “on account of the lowness of its style 
and the looseness of its morals”! He must 
havé been a keen critic who could discover 
either of these faults in that:celebrated work. 

Books forbidden by the Catholic church to 
be published or read are inscribed in a cata- 
logue called the Jndex Librerum Prohibitorum 
— Index of Prohibited Books; and those per- 
mitted to be read, after the suppression of the 
censured passages, are catalogued in the Ex- 
purgatory Index. Formerly, wherever the In- 
quisition had any power, particularly at Rome, 
it was not allowed to use the word fatum, 
fate, or fata, fates, in any book. One author, 
who was desirous of using the latter word, had 
printed in his book facfa, and in the errata at 
the end of the book he put, “ For facta read 
Sata.” 

Ecclesiastics have often had their works con- 
demned by the censors of their own church. 
Not many years ago the Abbé Huc, a mission- 
ary priest, in publishing the recollections of 
his journey through Tartary, Thibet, and Chi- ‘ 
na, had the candor to state that many of the 
ceremonies of the Buddhist worship closely 
resembled those of the Catholics, and, rather 
to his surprise, found his book placed in the 
Index. 

In England there has been no censorship of 
the press for about two centuries; and in this 
country the “‘Jmprimatur” — Let it be printed 
— of the censor is not known. 


—— Tue publication of Brake Up, or The 
Young Peacemakers, will be commenced in 
No. 144. 





